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A MEMOIR OF JOHN JACKSON. 
Continued from page 403. 


“Our next visit was to Mount Healthy, a 
beautiful spot overlooking the sea, but is now no 
longer the residence of the proprietor. This is 
the case with many of the estates. Notice had 
been given that we intended to hold a meeting 
at this place; previous to its commencement, we 
walked to an elevation near the house, which 


commanded a view of the hills and valleys that 
compose several adjacent estates; most of the 
laborers on which had quit their work and were 
coming to the meeting; groups of them could be 
seen in various directions, carrying on their heads 
their three legged stools, on which they were to 
sit, or a bench, whieh two or three might occupy, 


was occasionally borne’ along. When they had 
assembled, the simple truths of the gospel were 
spread before them, Wltich they seemed to com- 
prehend, and they were directed to the spirit 
of God within them, which would make wise in 
things pertaining to etégnaklife. The more we 
mingle and become acquainted with these poor, 
but hitherto neglected people, the more decided 
is the conviction that all they need is proper 
instruction and kind treatment, to elevate them 
to an equal rank with any other laboring class.” 

12th mo. 18th. ‘‘ To-day we made an inter- 
esting visit to Albion, the estate of R. V. Shew, 
he having kindly invited us to make his people 
a wisit, and hold a religious meeting with them 
and others whom he had invited from the neigh- 
boring estates,” 

‘‘ We held our meeting beneath the shade of 
a large sand box tree, so called from the pecu- 
liar form of its seed vessel, which resembles, and 
is frequently used as‘a sand box. 

‘We could not but notice how neatly these 
people were attired, and with what attention 
they appeared to listen to what we had to com- 
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municate among them, which being a word of 
encouragement, seemed like a proclamation of 
spiritual liberty to the captive, and the open- 
ing of the prison doors to them that are bound.” 


— 


St. Christophers. 


“ We left Tortola on the morning of the 19th 
in a small sloop, and after a tedious beat to wind- 
ward we Janded at Basse-Terra about 4 o’clock 
P. M. on the 22d. A protracted voyage of 
nearly three and a half days, in an uncomfort- 
able vessel, left us weak from fatigue. It was 
not, however, without some objects of interest.’’ 

‘“We had letters of introduction to several 
persons of this place; one of which procured us 
a welcome reception from T.S. Wigley, who 
kindly offered his assistance to promote the ob- 
ject of our visit. He introduced us to the 
Governor, Charles Cunningham, and obtained his 
permission for the use of the Court House, in 
which we desired to have a religious meeting. 
He also accompanied us on a visit to the jail, in 
which we found twenty-four men and five women 
were cenfined; most of them for small offences : 
none were sentenced for a longer term than six 
months. The keeper of the jail informed us 
that crimes had very much diminished since the 
act of emancipation.” 

12th mo. 27th. “This morning being the 
first day of the week, we walked out to Stone’s 
Fort, an estate managed by R. Higgins. We 
were kindly received, and as a previous arrange- 
ment had been made for a meeting to be held in 
the mansion house, it was well attended by the 
resident laborers, and a number of others from 
the adjacent plantations. They were encouraged 
to observe the command of Jesus! seek first the 
kingdom of God and the righteousness thereof, 
and all things necessary shall be added unto 
you. In the afternoon we had a meeting at the 
house of John Challenger, an officer of the cus- 
toms in Basse Terra. John is a man of color, 
and has an interesting family. In the evening 
we walked home with Richard Challenger, a 
cousin of John’s whose residence is in the town 
of Old Road, and attended a large meeting in a 
Methodist Meeting House. We reached the 
house of our friend just at his family were pre- 
paring to go to their usual meeting, and it was 
proposed that we should accompany them ; to 
this we had no objection. As we walked up 
the aisle and took our seats, the eyes of the min- 
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ister and congregation were upon us. The cus- | 
tomary exercises of the evening which had been 

commenced before we entered, were dispensed 

with, and the minister, after inquiring of our) 
friend if the object of our visit was a religious | 
one, kindly offered us the opportunity to hold a | 
meeting after our manner of worship; and | 
although the opportunity was unexpected to us, | 
we believed it was felt by many to be a season of | 
divine favor ; and the simple truths we had to | 
deliver among them were listened to with marked | 
attention.” 


Antigua. 


12thmo. 80th. “ After about thirty-six hours’ | 
comfortless tossing, we were landed at St. Johns, | 
the principal seaport and capital of Antigua. St. | 
Johns is an ancient looking town, with a popula- | 
tion of about 5000. The Episcopalians, Mora- | 
vians and Methodists have large houses for wor- | 
ship, with numerous congregations. ‘The! 
Moravians are about one-third of the whole popu- 
lation of the Island. This sect commenced their 
operations in Antigua in 1756, and entered on) 
the instruction of the slaves in this and other 
West Indian settlements. Though forced to en- | 


dure many difficulties and severe privations in 
the prosecution of their pious undertaking, yet 
by a quiet perseverance and conciliatory deport- | 
ment, they were successful in effecting great good 
by disseminating knowledge among the slave 


population.” ‘The management of the eman- | 
cipated laborers is well understood upon this | 
Island. Antigua and Bermuda stand nobly as 
the pioneers of freedom.’”’ 

“The different sects appear to be exerting | 
their benevolent efforts to elevate and train the | 
youth for the improved station they must occupy 
in the world. Schools have been established, 


them. The library and reading rooms of St. | 
Johns is an institution of considerable impor- 
tance, containing about five thousand volumes. 
The English, American and Colonial newspapers | 
are to be seen upon their tables; an intelligent | 





colored man acts as librarian.” 

First month 3d. “To-day we held a religious | 
meeting in St. Johns; for this purpose, we pro- | 
cured the use of a large room in our boarding 
house, which proved much too small to accom- 
modate those who seemed desirous to attend. 
The minds of many of the different professors of 
religion in this place had been prejudiced against 
us, before our arrival; so much so, that we met 
with great opposition in our attempts to obtain | 
a house suitable for the purpose of a public reli- 
gious meeting. A large number of the respec- 
table inhabitants were present on the occasion | 
to-day. The meeting proved to be one of divine 
favor; and although many came there with the 


| 





expectation of hearing, as they said, ‘ the truths 
of Christianity controverted,’? they were well 
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satisfied with the opportunity, and acknowledged 
their unity with us and our labors among them. 
Their minds were disabused of the prejudices 
they had fostered against us; very many offered 
their services to assist in obtaining religious op- 
portunities with the people, and from this time 
we found no difficulty in obtaining meetings in 
the town of St. Johns and other parts of the 
Island.” 

“Visited John Miller, the intelligent superin- 
tendents of the Mico Schools. He gave us some 
very interesting information relative to these es- 
tablishments. A benevolent woman by the name 
of Mico, about two hundred years ago, left a 
large sum of money for the ransom of Algerine 
captives. The money not being used for that 
purpose, the interest has since been appropriated 
to the establishment of schools in several of the 
British Colonies. The number of children on 
the different islands who are now receiving the 
benefit of this fund, isestimatedat 10000. The 
interest annually disbursed, is about $70 000, 
this has been increased by additional funds from 
government. So far as we could learn, these 
schools are conducted very much as the public 
schools in Philadelphia.” 

‘We had an interesting meeting in the town 
of Falmouth about two and a half miles distance 
from English Harbor. The people of this place 
manifested at first an unwillingness to attend a 
meeting, which we could not account for. ‘They 
finally told us that the demands of the clergy for 
money were so frequent that they avoided reli- 
gious opportunities on that account. On being 
informed that we were not of the class who 
‘ preach for hire or divine for money,’ they soon 
gave the necessary information, and in a few 


| hours a very large company assembled in a suit- 
| able house procured for the purpose.” 
and parents are careful to send their children to 


‘ After a meeting which we held at the village 
of Parham, we had an intéresting conversation 
with several intelligent young colored people on 
the subject of a hireling ministry and women’s 
preaching. It was something new to them to 
hear of a people who bore a testimony against 
the practice of paying ministers for preaching, 
and who considered women could be equally 
qualified with men for the work of the ministry. 
They had been taught to believe that a main- 
tenance of the clergy was a duty which the gos- 
pel imposed upon their hearers, and that the ex- 
clusion of women from the exercise of the 
ministerial office was based upon the commands 
of the Apostle, when he cautioned some 
troublesome Corinthian women against ask- 
ing questions in the churches. They appeared 
well satisfied, after an exposition of our views 
upon these subjects; one of the young women 
remarking, that she saw no good reason why 
their sex should not be permitted to preach, and 
as an evidence that they did not lack the neces- 
sary qualification for the service, she informed 
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us that one of their ministers was in the habit of 
employing a female friend of hers to prepare and 
write out his sermons.” 

First month 20th. “ Having made arrange- 
ments to sail for Barbadoes, we bid farewell to 
our worthy landlady and her household, who 
loaded us with their kind wishes and blessings. 
Several of our friends took boat with us for the 
vessel, which lay at anchor some distance from 
the shore. Among the number was a little 
colored lad, a son of R. Higgins of Stone’s Fort. 
He is nine years of age; the little fellow would 
not leave us till the last minute. We were quite 
surprised to find him in the boat. He had se- 
cured a seat without our perceiving it. He had 
a great deal of cautiousness, but his love appeared 
to have overcome it. The schooner lay more 
than a mile from the wharf, but the little boy 
concluded, although he had never been in a boat 
before, he would go now. We could scarcely 
account for this strong attachment of the lad 
every morning he came to see us, after he knew 
of our being in town, frequently took breakfast 
with us, and spent the time before school.” 


Barbadoes. 


“ Our voyage occupied nearly five and a half 
days from Antigua to Barbados; the Captain 
being an agreeable young man, made our tedious 
beating to the windward much more pleasant 
than it otherwise would have been.” 

“ Bridgetown isa busy place, containing about 
30,000 inhabitants; the streets are generally 
narrow and crooked, but kept remarkably clean. 
They are all macadamized, and covered with a 
kind of disintegrated coral rock, resembling a 
mortar cement, which, filling up the interstices 
between the stones, forms a smooth, compact 
surface. There are no side walks, the carriage 
ways, in most places, extending to the walls of 
the houses. The evidences of commercial busi- 
ness are much greater than in any town we have 
yet visited. This Island is about twenty-two 
miles long by fourteen broad, and contains a 
population of one hundred and twenty thousand.” 

“The principal religious denominations are 
the Church of England, the Moravians, and the 
Methodists. The Moravians have attached to 
them in several congregations about six thousand 
members. We had several interesting meetings 
among them. From John.Ellis, the Moravian 
missionary, and Elizabeth his wife, we received 
the kindest attention. Their large and com- 
modious place of worship was freely offered to 
us during our stay here. The Methodists have 
about fifteen hundred members. They have 
been a persecuted people on account of their op- 
position to slavery. Some years previous to the 
emancipation, the popular feeling was so much 
against them, that their chapel was totally de- 
molished by a mob, and their preachers driven 
from the Island. They have since erected 






















comes a creeping, crawling, obsequious creature, 


several houses of worship, and all classes would 
be glad now to blot out of remembrance those 
shameful proceedings.” 

1st mo. 30th. “This afternoon we took pas- 
sage in a large sail boat, used asa lighter for 
the conveyance of sugar, &c., for Speightstown 
which is about twelve miles from Bridgetown. 
We were furnished with rooms by Richard Mapp, 
avery worthy young colored man, a provision 
dealer. The use of his parlor was subsequently 
offered for our holding a meeting, which we ac- 
cepted, and had a large and satisfactory oppor- 
tunity. We also bad an interesting meeting on 
the evening of First day, in the Methodist chapel, 
at which most of the adult citizens were pre- 
sent. 

“Some interesting relics of the Society of 
Friends exist near this town. They once had 
a meeting house here, but no traces are now to 
be seen. The ancient place of burial is still 
called ‘Quaker Meeting.’ It contains about 
three-fourths of an acre, and is enclosed by a 
substantial wall of coral rock, still in a good 
state of perservation. We walked out to this 
place, and spent an hour in endeavoring to de- 
cypher some of the memorials of the dead, being 
a number of simple stones, on which were en- 
graved the names of the deceased, and a short 
eulogy in prose. On one of these ancient monu- 
ments, a very long epitaph was engraven, but 
time had so nearly effaced it, that we were only 
able to read the conclusion ; it was as follows: 
‘which he knew to be the guide, light, and 
truth, which leads to salvation. Died Ninth 
month 17th, 1673, aged 54 years.’ This was 
the only ancient date we could distinctly read. 
We were informed that the Lord Bishop was 
trying to get this ground and other burial plazes 
of Friends, on this Island, in his possession, that 
they might be consecrated, after which his min- 
isters could perform funeral service in them.” 

[To be continued.) 





Selected. 


The Scripture speaketh not in vain in saying, 
that “the love of money is the root of all evil,” 
for there is not an evil under the sun, to the 
commission of which men are not prompted by 
the love of money ; and yet, notwithstanding all 
the light on this subject, given in the Scriptures, 
and confirmed by general experience, men every- 
where are occupied in the constant and keen pur- 
suits of wealth, and the prime object with the 
many is to obtain it, and to push their families 
forward in the unhappy race of avarice and ag- 
grandizement. For money, men sacrifice domes- 
tic comfort, health, character, and even hazard: 
life itself ; for it they are guilty of fraud, decep- 
tion, and robbery. For money, they sacrifice 
friendship, gratitude, natural affection and every 
holy and divine feeling. For money, man be- 
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instead of walking erect as the offspring of man. 
Mammon and manhood are incompatible. Why 
all this anxiety about money? Why this con- 
stant fever, this pushing and driving in order to 
attain it? Even because men form a false esti- 
mate of life and its elements. ‘‘ A man’s life 
consisteth not in the abundance of the things 
which he possesseth.” He who would live, must 
stir up the divine fire that is in him, to consume 
selfishness, and to dispense the light and heat to | 
all around. Money he may seek in moderation, | 
as a means, not as an-end; and in order to pre- 
serve his manhood, he must learn to practise self- 
denial and economy, and to be contented with 
small things; above all, he must remember that 
God has set honor upon his labor, by appointing | 
man to live by labor; labor is truly honorable, 
and however mean the occupaticn may be, if 
honest, it is never disgraceful. Instead, there- 
fore, of sinking manhood in the pursuit of mam- 
mon, by creeping, crawling, and bending to every 
one whom you may imagine can help you for- 
ward in the race of worldly advancement; stand | 
erect, determine in the strength of God to be a} 
man, to buy the truth at whatever cost, and never | 
sell it for any price; to labor at any work, if| 
needful, to speak what is in thy heart, and never | 
to creep, and crawl, and mutter. God helps | 
those who help themselves. | 








A testimony from the Quarterly Meeting of Sus- 
sex, concerning SUSANNA MARTIN, wife o 
Benepict Martin, of Aunt’s Green. 


We have this to say concerning her: She was 
born in our county, descended of honest, reli- 
gious parents, who strictly educated her in the 
profession of truth, and their care of her was 
crowned with success, for she was religiously in- 
clined from her youth ; and it pleased the Lord 
to commit to her trust a gift of the minstry, 
about the twenty-third year of her age. 

She was a faithful laborer, being a serious, 
weighty, concerned woman in her spirit, and 
-anderwent deep exercises. A true mourner 
in Sion ; had the gift of discerning ; so that she 
eften spoke suitably to the states of those to 


whom she ministered. She travelled to visit | 


Friends through the greatest part of this nation 
and North Britain, divers times, to the edifica- 
tion of the churches, being well received by 
Friends in general. 

She was zealously concerned, that the discipline 
of the church might be maintained in its several 
branches ; often in the spirit of love and tender- 
ness, admonished and reproved the unfaithful ; 
desirous that the poor might be relieved, accord- 
ing to their necessities, especially such as were 
worthy; and generally kind and assisting, out of 
her own bounty, to the poor of all sorts. She 
was much concerned for the unity of the church, 
that her members might be preservod in the 


| 


| 
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bond of peace; and also for the spreading of 
the gospel of peace. She had a solid, savoury 
testimony for the truth, and was faithful and 
diligent in it; yet not forward in ministering, 
but waited upon the Lord until she did believe 
a necessity was upon her. 

She gave much good and seasonable advice to 
her children, in tke time of her health, with 
many tears and prayers to the Almighty for 
them, that they might grow up in his fear, and 
follow the footsteps of the faithful, and do 
their day’s work in the daytime, that the bles- 
sing of God might be their portion here and 
eternally. 

She was an affectionate wife, a real sympathi- 


| zer with her husband in affliction, a tender moth- 
‘er, and a good neighbor ; so that the loss of her 
| is generally lamented by those who knew her ; 


yet we do not sorrow as those who have no hope, 


| being sensible she continued faithful to the last ; 


and though suddenly surprised with death, yet 


she was prepared for it. 


She died. in the Lord, and laid down her head 
in peace, the 29th day of the Twelfth month 
1735. Aged sixty-three. 

The following account, wirtten by Susanna Mar- 
tin, after her last journey on a visit to Friends, 
is thought proper to be subjoined to the forego- 
ing testimony, viz. 

“ From Windsor I came to Stains, Samuel 
| Hopwood being there. We had a meeting which 
was the last I had before I came home, and a 
_very good time wehad. The seasoning word of 
| life was witnessed, and the hearts of many were 
| melted before the Lord; and that peace which 
| pusseth the understanding of the natural man, 
was known as a sweet return into my bosom ; 
for ever magnfied be the name of the Most 
High. 

‘“‘ Thence I came to Rygate, lodged at Brother 
Thompson’s ; and thence home in great peace. 
Oh! the matchless love of our God! who can 
declare it? He did not only draw me by the 
cord of his love, to visit his seed in the hearts 
of the children of men, but he was also mouth 
and wisdom, as well as riches in poverty, strength 
in the greatest weakness, and a brook by the 
way, of which my weary soul often partook ; 
and I praise his most worthy name, in that he 
had counted me worthy to be separated from 
what was near and dear to me, for the Gospel’s 
sake, and to serve, follow and obey him in his 
requirings, 

‘¢ And though he led me sometimes through 
many tribulations, and my soul down into the 
deeps ; yet he did not leave me there, but his own 
arm wrought salvation and deliverance to me; 80 
that I was still encouraged to follow him who is 
| the captain of our salvation, who puts forth his 
sheep, goes before them, and they hear his voice 
and follow him. May his love encourage manythou- 
sands more to follow him faithfully, that they 


} 
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may come to know him who is the Lord of life 
and glory to be their shepherd and the bishop 
of their souls, is my hearty desire and prayer 
to God for them; that in blessing, he might 
bless them, and in multiplying he might multi- 
ply his mercies upon them; For I can say, it is 
good to serve the Lord, and to give up the 
the strength of our days to honor him with it, 
who hath given it unto us. And having tasted 
and felt how good the Lord is to them who are 
given up to follow him, I have written these few 
lines for the encouragement of those whom I 
may leave behind, when I may be in the silent 
grave, that they may be given up to serve the 
Lord in their day, and may be willing to go 
through tribulations for the gospel’s sake ; know- 
ing this, that great will be their reward in Hea- 
ven, if faithful to the end; for it is the willing 


and obedient who eat the good of the land that | 


flows with wipe, milk and honey; the sweet- 
ness of which my soul hath been a living par- 
taker of since my return. Magnified be the 
right arm of his power, by which he hath up- 
held my spirit to this day, and hath been as a 
strong tower, in which there has been safety for 
all the tribuiated followers of him. Thanksgiving 
and glory shall be ascribed to him forever.” 


AN OLD MAN’S SECRET. 
An Italian Bishop struggled through great dif- 
ficulties without repining,and met with much op- 


position without even betrayirg the least impa- 
tience. An intimate friend of his, who highly 
admired those virtues which he thought impos- 
sible to imitate, one day asked the Bishop if he 
could communicate his secret of being always 
easy ? 

“Yes” replied the old man, “I can teach my 
secret with great facility ; it consists of nothing 
more than making a right use of my eyes.” 

His friend begged him to explain himself. 

“Most willingly,” returned the Bishop; in 
whatever state I am, I first ofall look up to hea- 
ven, and remember that my principal business is 
to get there. I then look down on the earth, 
and call to mind how small aspace I shall occu- 
py in it when I come to de interred; I then 
look abroad upon the world, and observe what 
multitudes there are in all respects more unhappy 
than myself. Thus I learn where true happiness 
is placed, where all our cares must end, and 
how very little reason I have to repine or com- 
plain. 


Examine every thought as it springs up in 
the mind. If it be good, nourish it; if it be 
evil, resist it at its first appearance. This will 
give us great advantage in all our conflicts, be- 
cause these thoughts are weak at first, but they 
grow strong by indulgence. The first attack is 
easily repelled, but those which follow are ex- 
eeedingly difficult. 
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THIRD LETTER.FROM WM. GROVER TO AN 
APPRENTICE. 


As thou art about finishing thy apprenticeship, 
I have had it at times on my mind to express 
a few things in writing before we part; as what 
is written, sometimes remains longer under notice 
than what is spoken, and may be occasionally 
referred to in moments of affectionate recollec- 
tion of those with whom, and under whose care, 
so considerable and so important a portion of 
time has been passed. a 

I have no reason to think that thy coming to 
live with us was wrong, and I think it no small 
privilege that we have got through so as to love 
ene another at the conclusion ; and I hope, that 
as we are preserved to desire well for ourselves, 
in the best sense, we shall continue, at seasons, 
to remember one another with pleasure and af- 
fection. 

As to business, I hope thou hast attained a 
pretty competent knowledge of it, such as will, 
with humility and industry, under the divine 
blessing, promote thy getting, in due time, com- 
fortably established for thyself. But my princi- 
pal object at present, is thy preservation out of 
those things which hinder or retard an advance- 
ment in the truth, and if we miss of that, how 
transitory and of ‘how little value is everything 
else. 


Thou hast much to be thankful for in the in- 
estimable favor of a religious parent, who has 
solicitously cared for thy best welfare ; and I 
think thy mind has been, through outward and 
inward means, so imbued with a sense of what 
is good and excellent, that, if thou art properly 
watchful, thou wilt be blest with an increase of 
spiritual knowledge and spiritual strength, and 
of capacity to regulate thy animal propensities. 
In order to this, I beseech thee, in an especial 
manner, to be careful what company thou joinest 
with. I think thy own happiness much depends 
upon it. It was rather before thy time of life 
that my mind became seriously arrested, and a 
desire raised in me after the knowledge of sub- 
stantial good. This good, my dear , is to 
be known, I believe, by submission to the cross 
of Christ, under which the divine light breaks 
in upon the mind with sweet instruction, to our 
edification and help. Though in this process 
our own wills are frequently opposed, yet it is 
here we are made acquainted with that which 
nothing else can give us. I believe the experi- 
ence of many has proved this to be true. Suf- 
fer, then, nobody to deceive thee, or tempt thee 
to believe that there is any other way to be happy. 
In submission to the refining discipline of the 
cross of Christ, the mind is prepared to receive 
good from the divine hand, both inward and out- 
ward good, and to receive it with true relish and 
with thankfulness; and I think we shall not be- 
come happy without it. As the mind, by this 
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refining Submission, is brought into a state of 
fitness to receive, I believe that divine mercy 
and goodness is ready to bestow; and here a pre- 
cious state is known. And as thou seest things 
thus thou wilt find that it must, indeed, be good 
company, to be better than no company; and thou 
wilt find that too many young men, as well as 
old ones, are too much acquainted with the state 
I have mentioned, and are more in speculation 
and reasoning than in living experience. But I 
entreat thee to keep to thy own business, and pre- 
serve the peace of thy own mind; that is more to 
thee than anything else; keeping steadily to meet- 
ings and to the practices and conduct of faithful 
Friends ; this will, I believe, tend to keep thee 
in favor, both with God and man ; and I believe 
that thou hardly needest fear doing well also 
in outward things. And as thou art favored 
more and more to know what inward peace 
and quiet are, thou wilt be more afraid of those 
who know not what the truth is by experience. 
The way of truth, I believe, increases in bright- 
ness as we walk on faithfully in it, in humble sub- 
mission to its discoveries. Here, the creature 
is abased,and kept in a teachable state, and those 
discoverics made, andthat establishment known, 
which are no otherwise to be come at. There- 


ty, thou at any time slippest aside, be diligent, 


by repentance and submission to the rod, to get | 


thy peace restored. Oh! the danger of letting 
commissions and omissions gather one upon 
another, for want of coming under the washing, 
purifying dispensation of the Spirit of Truth. 
How many have wofully missed it herein, and 
incurred a hardened state of mind, unsuscepti- 
ble of the tendering impressions of good. But 
I desire thy preservation, and that thou mayst 
know an establishment in the blessed, unchange- 
able truth. 
In true love, thy sincere friend, 
W. G. 


A PLEASURE FOR A CHILD. 


Blessed be the hand that prepares a pleasure 
for a child! for there is no saying when and 
where it may again bloom forth. Does not al- 
most every body remember some kind-hearted 
man who showed him a kindness in the quiet 
days of his childhood? The writer of this re- 
collects himself at this moment as a bare-footed 
lad, standing at the wooden fence of a poor lit- 
tle garden in his native village; with longing 
eyeshe gazed on the flowers which were blooming 
there quietly in the brightness of a Sunday morn- 
ing. The possessor came forth from his little cot- 
tage; he was a wood cutter by trade, and spent the 
whole week at work in the woods. He was come 
into the garden to gather flowers to stick in his 
coat when he went tochurch. He saw the boy, 





| possess, but he cannot enjoy. 
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and breaking off the most beautiful of his carna- 
tions, it was streaked with red and white, he 
gave itto him. Neither the giver nor the recei- 
ver spoke a word ; and with bounding steps the 
boy ran home ; and now, here at a vast distance 
from that home, after so many events of so ma- 
ny years, the feeling of gratitude which agitated 
the breast of that boy expresses itself on paper. 
The carnation has long since withered, but it 
now blooms afresh.— Douglas Jerrold. 


EXTRACT FROM BLAIR’S SERMONS. 
Continued from page 408. 

Diligence, industry and proper improvement 
of time, are material duties of the young. To 
no purpose are they endowed with the best abili- 
ties, if they want activity for exerting them. Un- 
availing in this case, will be every direction that 
can be given them, either for their temporal or 
spiritual welfare. In youth, the habits of indus- 
try are most easily acquired. In youth, the in- 
centives to it are strongest, from ambition and 
from duty, from emulation and hope, from all the 
prospects which the beginning of life affords. 


If, dead to these calls, you already languish in 
|slothful inaction, what will be able to quicken 


| the more sluggish current of advancing years ? 
fore mind, I beseech thee, the discoveries of | 


truth; and if, through unwatchfulness or infirmi- | 


Industry is not only the instrument of im- 
provement, but the foundation of pleasure. 


| Nothing is so opposite to the true enjoyment of 


life, as the relaxed and feeble state of an indolent 
mind. He who is astranger to industry may 
For it is labor 
only which gives relish to pleasure. It is the 
appointed vehicle of every good to man. It is 
the indispensable condition of our possessing a 
sound mind in a sound body. Sloth is so incon- 
sistent with both, that itis hard to determine 
whether it be a greater foe to virtue or to health 
and happiness. Inactive as it is in itself, its 
effects are fatally powerful. Though it appear 
a slowly flowing stream, yet it undermines all 
that is stable and flourishing. It not only saps 
the foundation of every virtue, but pours upon 
you a deluge of crimes and evils. It is like water, 
which first putrifies by stagnation, and then sends 
up noxious vapors, and fills the atmosphere with 
death. 

Fly, therefore, from idleness, as the certain 
parent both of guilt andof ruin. And under idle- 
ness I conclude, not mere inaction only, but all 
that circle of trifling occupations, in which too 
many saunter away their youth; perpetually en- 
gaged in frivolous society, or public amusements; 
in the labors of dress, or the ostentation of their 
persons. Is this the foundation which you lay 
for future usefulness and esteem? By such ac- 
complishments do you hope to recommend your- 
selves to the thinking part of the world, and to 
answer the expectation of your friends and your 
country ? Amusements, youth requires. It were 
vain, it were cruel to prohibit them. But though 
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allowable as the relaxation, they are most culpa- 
ble as the business of the young. For theythen 
become the gulph of time, and the poison of the 
mind. They foment bad passions. They weak- 
en the manly powers. ‘They sink the native 
vigor of youth into contemptible effeminacy. 

Redeeming your time from such dangerous 
waste, seek to fill it with employments which 
you may review with satisfaction. The acqui- 
sition of knowledge is one of the most honorable 
cecupations of youth. The desire of it discovers 
a liberal mind, and is connected with many ac- 
complishments and many virtues. But though 
your train of life should not lead you to study, 
the course of education always furnishes proper 
employments to a well disposed mind. What- 
ever you pursue, be emulous to excel. Generous 
ambition, and sensibility to praise, are, especially | 
at your age, among the marks of virtue. Think 
not that any affluence of fortune, or any eleva- 
tion of rank, exempt you from the duties of ap- | 
plication and industry. 

Industry is the law of our being; it is the de- | 
mand of nature, of reason and of God. Remem- 
ber always, that the years which now pass over | 
your heads, leave permanent memorials behind | 
them. From your thoughtless minds they may | 
escape ; but they remain in the remembrance of 


God. They form an important part of the regis- | 
ter of your life. 


Let me finish the subject with recalling your | 


attention to that dependence on the blessing of | 
heaven, which, amid all your endeavors after | 
improvement, you ought continually to preserve. | 
It is too common with the young, even when | 
they resolve to tread the path of virtue and honor, 
to set out with presumptuous confidence in them- | 
selves. 

Trusting to their own abilities for carrying 
them successfully through life, they are careless | 
of applying to God, or of deriving any assistance | 
from what they are apt to reckon the gloomy | 
discipline of religion. Alas! how little do they | 
know the dangers which await them! Neither | 
human wisdom nor buman virtue, unsupported | 
by religion, are equal to the trying situations, | 
which often occurin life. By the shock of tempta- | 
tion, how frequently have the most virtuous in- | 
tentions been overthrown? Under the pressure | 
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of the God of Heaven. I conclude with the solemn 
words with which a great prince delivered his 
dyingchargetohisson. Words which every young 
person ought to consider as addressed to himself, 
and to engrave deeply on his heart: “ Thou, 
Solomon, my son, know thou the God of thy 
fathers, and serve Him with a perfect heart and 
with a willing mind. For the Lord searcheth all 
hearts, and understandeth all the imaginations 
of the thoughts. If thou seek him, he will be 
found of thee ; but if thou forsake him, he will 
cast thee off for ever.”’ 


LYDIA LANCASTER TO SAMUEL FOTHERGILL. 
Lancaster, First mo. 23d, 1757. 

“‘ That pure love which I often feel bubbling 
up towards thee in the spring of divine life, en- 
gages me to send a few lines beseeching thy ac- 
ceptance,as I know we have an endeared affection 
for each other, grounded in and upon that an- 
cient Root, which hath hitherto borne up and 
been the support of us and of all the faithful, 
through the various tribulations of our march. 
And lest our grand adversary, under any disguise, 
should get one step in upon any of us, to deprive 
us of that free partaking of the sap, and virtue, 
and nourishment, which this heavenly root af- 


|fords, I have made a narrow search and close 


examination of myself and inward condition, 
with as much singleness and impartiality as I 
was capable of. For I was ready to think thou 
had not such full unity with me, nor indeed 
with few of us, as used to be; and I could tell 
no reason for it, except that we could not all see 
and think alike about some new proposals, and in 
this we did not play the hypocrite, but spoke 
freely, and I believe in much love and friend- 
ship. Lam sure I did, for it is the way Truth 
leads me, whether I may be better or worse 
thought of for so doing; and after I have spo- 
ken my mind, do think myself clear, not bearing 
any grudge, or harboring any ill opinion respect- 
ing those who may not at that time see as I do. 
But I search my belief over again, whether they 
or I were in the right; for we none of us plead 
infallibility, or desire any should pin their faith 
upon us, but desire all may see for themselves, 
and see right ; so leave such things as cannot at 
that time be accomplished by love, nor strive too 


of disaster, how often has the greatest constancy | much nor over drive any of the flock, lest thereup- 
sunk? Every good and every perfect gift is | on they should sicken and die; for all are not of one 
from above. Wisdom and virtue, as well as riches | strength, and yet with care, time, and patience, 
and honor, come from God. Destitute of His} may so run as to accomplish their journey. We 
favor youare in no better situation, with all your | read the Apostle Paul was not only strong, but 
boasted abilities, than orphans left to wander in | skilful also, in spreading the Gospel net, becom- 
a trackless desert, without any guide to conduct | ing weak with the weak, taking their pace in a 
them, or any shelter to cover them from the | gentle manner, whereby he caught many. 

gathering storm. Correct, then, this ill founded ‘‘T hope it is far remote from my heart’s in- 
arrogance. Expect not that your happiness can | tention to daub any stone in God’s Zion with 
be independent of Him who made you. By faith | untempered mortar, or to heal any wound of sin 
and repentance, apply to the Redeemer of the | deceitfully ; but I find as it was love ever raised 
world. By piety and prayer, seek the protection! and made any of us instruments of service in 
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the house, so it is by our abiding under the same 
influence that the body comes to be edified, and 
to grow from one degree of strength to another, 
to be changed from one measure of clearness in 
understanding, brightness and glory, to another; 
and though thou may think our meeting worse 
than it was a few years since, I own myself to 
be of another judgment, both respecting aged 
and young; but I may be mistaken, so shall 
leave it for time and truth to determine, and 
with a heart fruitful in love to thee, my beloved 
and valuable friend, and thy dear wife, I now 
conclude, and remain thy real, true, and con- 
stant friend, Lyp1a LANCASTER.” 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
~ PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 20, 1856. 


Our correspondent D. I. will observe that his 
article has been shortened by omitting a repeti- 
tion of the reasons against voting, as given by J- 
W., a reference to them in No. 22 of Friends’ 
Intelligencer being thought sufficient. 











Marriep, At Friends’ Meeting House,at Westbn- 
ry, L. I., on the 27th ult., Jonarnan Dickinson, of 
New York City, with Anna W. Smiru, daughter of 
Samuel and Mary Smith, of Flushing. 





THE SAND GLASS. 


In our present use of clocks and watches we 
miss something of the striking lessons which 
our fathers had when the sand-glass was used. 
There is much about this antiquated emblem to 
impress the imagination. How goodly seems 
the store of sand in the upper department of the 
glass when it first begins torun! So the year 
appears at its opening to many a thoughtless 
spendthrift of time. It is rich in many days, 
and one stolen from them for folly will never be 
missed. After a little comes what we may call 
the manhood of the glass: the sand is half ex- 
pended. Yet alittle longer, and its old age draws 
on; the mass of sand, once a goodly heap, is 
now diminished toa few grains. The last of 
them comes—it glides, it falls, and the moral of 
life is told. Sand-glasses for domestic use sel- 
dom contain, now-a-days, more dust than would 
last a few minutes. Once, however, they were 
made to embrace a larger portion of time. We 
have sometimes thought, could a glass be ima- 
gined large enough to bold the sands of a man’s 
whole life, and could there be shown below, in 
separate departments, the way in which each 
portion of the mass that ran down had been em- 
ployed, how startled should we be with the 
spectacle! What mountains would be found 
spent in sin! What hills in pleasures! What 
tiny portions in the real service of God, and in 
devotion to the things of eternity !—Leisure 
Hour. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


It is believed that some Friends, for want of 
due consideration, have given their votes for of- 
ficers under the government, a part of whose du- 
ty is of a military character. This obviously 
could not be consistently done by those who 
claim to be bearing an uncompromising testimo- 
ny against war; unless they adopt the principle 
of expediency, that the end justifies the means, 
and that of two evils we may choose the least. 
Now I have yet to learn that this is the doctrine 
of Friends. Itis this doctrine of expediency by 
which the popular, anti-christian, military sys- 
tem, with its abhorrent evils, is advocated and 
sustained, and no intelligent man will attempt 
the defence of war upon any other ground. 

The systems of war and slavery, with the prin- 
ciple upon which they are based, have long 
since been rejected by the Society of Friends. 

Now, in our enlightened age, will this self- 
denying people fall so far below their profession, 
as to adopt the ‘‘ tyrant’s plea” (expediency) in 
defence of a practice inadmissible upon any other 
ground ? 

For a Friend to give a vote upon the occasions 
alluded to, is no trifling circumstauce; it in- 
volves an important principle, and exhibits an 
inconsistency too great to escape the observation 
even of those who are advocates of war. Buta 
few years since, for the promotion of some ob- 
ject, a branch of the Society of Friends presented 
a petition to the United States Congress, and in 
its introduction, the Society was represented as 
peaceable citizens, conscientiously opposed to war, 
offensive and defensive, &c. An opponent of the 
petition took occasion to taunt Friends,declaring it 
could not be justly claimed that this people were 
opposed to war, as they had no principle in the 
matter that could not be laid aside for the attain- 
ment of a favorite object. In proof of these as- 
sertions, he remarked that many of them, in a 
late election for President, known to be Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the army and navy, had been 
active in giving their votes, &c. I give the cir- 
cumstance from memory. 

I noticed to my surprise in the last Intelligen- 
cer, over the signature of J. W., an attempt to 
do away with the arguments against Friends 
voting. The writer brings forward two objec- 
tions for review, claiming .not to be “aware of 
any other that could be pleaded as a reason for 
conscientious objections to voting.” 

J. W. begins his reply to the first, “thus, the 
real beauty and sublimity of our religion con- 
sists in the power it gives us, when faithfully 
practised, to pass through all the needful acts 
and stations of life, not merely without losing 
innocence, but with the gain of strength”. 

The correctness of this sentiment is admitted; 
but voting is not admitted to be a needful act 
for Friends, and if not, the application is errone- 
ous. 
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J. W. assumes that it is “needful” for 
Friends to go to the polls and vote, and that 
their “religion faithfully practised’ qualifies 
them to do so “with the gain of strength ;” as 
this is denied altogether, it remains to be proved, 
and when proved, may not similar arguments be 
used in support of the assertion, that a Friend 
with no violation of the principle of our profes- 
sion against war, may enlist as a soldier, and in 
one or two battles evince to his commander his 
courage and ability for human slaughter, in or- 
der to secure such commander’s confidence, so 
that the national controversy may be determined 
by a single combat between himself and one of 
the enemy; thus saving thousands of lives and 
millions of property, by having performed this 
needful act ?” 

In reply to the second argument, J. W. says, 
‘‘ Now admitting for the moment, that every act 
of an agent is the act of his principal, it follows 
that a man is as much responsible for the non- 
performance of the good which he might accom- 
plish by an agent, as he is for the evil which 
his agent does. This responsibility of omission 
is incurred by those who decline to vote for the 
man or policy they believe to be best.” Here 
J. W. makes it appear, that if the voting of 
Friends for President makes them responsible 
for his military acts, they would upon the same 
principle be entitled to credit for his righteous 
acts ; but this does not prove that the Friend who 
votes for President is not responsible for his 
military acts, such being a part of the legitimate 
duty enjoined by the office. This is so obvious 
that J. W. appears to have seen it himself, for 
in his next paragraph but one, he remarks, “In 
the case of a President being elected, partly by 
the vote of Friends, he knows, and the world 
knows, that Friends do not thereby authorize 
him to carry on war on their account, but that 
they deputize him to act for them as a civil of- 
ficer only.’”’ Here we see an admission, that the 
voting of Friends for a President does not di- 
minish the obligation of such President to dis- 
charge the military duty enjoined by the office, 
except so far as it may apply to Friends who aid- 
ed in his election. Now admitting this to be 
sound, which I think it is not, it would remove 
but a small part of the inconsistency of voting. 
He that votes for an officer, does his share in 
clothing that officer with authority for the fulfil- 
ment of all the duties that legitimately attach to 
the office; for if a President may suspend that 
part of his official duty which conflicts-with the 
religious views of Friends, merely because they 
helped to elect him, why not another part for 
the Methodist, another for the Catholic, and so 
on? 

J. W. urges the circumstance of the govern- 
ment of Pennsylvania having been for a time con- 
ducted advantageously by Friends, as an argu- 
ment in favor of their voting. I think the ex- 
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periment furnishes abundant evidence that 
Friends cannot consistently vote in the cases un- 
der consideration. 

But Friends no longer hold office to the extent 
they once did in that State, because those who 
had no scruples against the military system in- 
creased among them, and became office-holders, 
and when this government became subject to a 
general one, it was conducted in agreement with 
that system on which the general government 
was, and is, based—physical force; hence time 
and circumstances gradually disclosed the pro- 
priety and necessity that Friends should decline 
office under such a government, or abandon all 
claim to a testimony against war; and upon the 
same principle they should decline to deputize, 
by vote or otherwise, another to fill an office, 
which they for conscience sake cannot fill them- 
selves ; inasmuch as he that upon principle can- 
not go into the field of battle, cannot hire anoth- 
er to do so. Those who come most under the 
government of the Prince of Peace, will be least 
disposed to mingle in political strife and turmoil, 
which so prominently marks the United States 
government ; and those who are willing to yield 
implicit obedience to the gift of grace in them- 
selves, will find ample scope for their services 
out of a political arena, as did the blessed Jesus 
and his Apostles. An example of the Christian 
virtues, of love, patience, forbearance, meekness, 
temperance, charity, and brotherly kindness will 
be found much more efficient, in the prevention 
and extinction of evil, than to join in a strife to 
vote down evil, or evil men. Bi. 

Duchess Co.,.N. Y., 8th mo. 20th, 1856. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


Review of the Weather &c., for Eighth Month. 


Absence from the city has prevented the pre- 
paration of this article at as early a date as would 
have been desirable. 


1855 1856 


Rain during same portion of the 24 hours 11d’s 9d’s 


Do. the whole or nearly the whole 
day, . 
Cloudy without storms, 
Ordinary clear, . ° ° 13 10 
Rain during the month (inches) 2.78 6 

The average temperature of the month at the 
3 hours of 9, 12, and 3 for 1855 was 79.10 de- 
grees, and for 1856, 76.64 degrees. 

The average mean temperature of the month, 
taken at the Penn. Hospital, was for 1855, 73 
degrees, and for 1856, 72.85 degrees. 

Absence from the city above alluded to, has 
also prevented the writer from seeing several 
statements published (as he has been informed) 
in some of our city papers, to the effect, that the 
month just closed has been almost unprecedently 
cold ; at least for a number of years past. He 
believes this view to be erroneous. It will be 
seen, that as compared with last year, the mean 
varied Jess than a quarter of a degree. 


1 
11 


1 
6 
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From records in his possession, compiled from 
authentic sources, he also finds since 1790 inelu- | 
sive, one year (1816) when the mean for eighth | 
month only reached 66 degrees ! three of 69 ; ten | 
of 70; seven of 71; and twelve of 72; the last 
named temperature occurring as recently as | 
1852 ; while the highest mean for the eighth 
month, ever attained during that entire period 
was 77 degrees, and occurred in 1838. 

During a recent trip, embracing aconsiderable 
extent of country, the writer had ample opportu- 
nity to witness the blighting effects of the drought 
alluded to in his last review, as well as the re- 
freshing influence of the copious rains of the 
forepart of last month; the latter proving the 
complete salvation of many a crop; and cheering | 
the heart of the toil-worn, and previously almost 
desponding husbandman. J. M. E. 

Phila., Ninth mo. 1856. 








THE CHRISTIAN TEMPLE. 


Paul says of Christians, “‘ Ye are the temple 
of the living God.” It may be questioned 
whether he refers to the church as a body, or to 
individual Christians, in the words quoted. In 
another passage, where the same metaphor is 
employed, it would seem that the Apostle had 
primary reference to individuals. In the one 
now cited, the body of converts are compared to 
the temple. As of old, it was said to the Israel- | 
ites, ‘I will dwell among them, and they shall | 
be my people.” God being supposed to be pe- 
culiarly present in the tabernacle and on Mount 
Moriah ; so now, by the miraculous manifesta- 
tions in the assemblies of Christians, the Deity 
may be presented as taking up his abode with 
them, and by the wonderful display of his pow- 
er, eviacing that he preferreth before all else the 
upright heart and pure. The Corinthians, there- 
fore, are exhorted not to allow early preposses- 
sions, or the example of their unbelieving friends 
around them, to tempt them to support the rites 
of heathenism. Who would desecrate the temple 
of God, by surrendering it to the lewd and cruel 
purposes of an idol? Who would combine light 
with darkness, the kingdom of Christ with idola- 
trous powers? Ye, Christians, are God’s temple. 
Where his spirit is, there emphatically he resides. 
How can one, who believes this, think itof no con- 
sequence to avoid heathenish practices, to refrain 
from heathen customs, which are the Dagons 
and Baals, the Jupiters and Venuggs, that dese- 
erate the holy place ? 

It is plain that it is of no moment, in regard 
to the Apostle’s illustration, whether we inter- 
pret the word “temple,” as meaning the body 
of Christian believers, or as one member of the 
body ; or whether we regard the evidence of 
God’s presence as deduced from miracles, or from 
the more spiritual exhibition of his divine at- 
tributes by his children. 








Apostle, to show the inconsistency of the course 
reprehended, is equally cogent in either case. 
It is true that there is a refinement of sentiment 
in the latter case which does not belong to the 
former. It is a more exalted conception, both 
of God and man, to consider the Holy Spirit as 
indwelling in the devout and righteous disciple, 
wherever he may be, than to conceive of the 
Shechinah as having left the ark and the temple 

to preside over the congregations of Christians. 

It has a more beneficial influence upon men’s 

temper and conduct to believe that they may 

each one be temples for God’s praise, than to es- 

pouse the notion that it is only when met with fel- 

low worshippers, that we socially constitute a part 

of the spiritual edifice called God’s house. 

Take the more spiritual construction, and how 
cogent a dissuasive it furnishes against all sin! 
“Ye are the temples of the living God.” 

What work of Creation that we are familiar with 

compares with that of the sixthday? Wemay talk 

of the groves as temples,—we may worship at the 

roaring cataract,—we may gaze at evening upon 

the stars, and listen for the music of the spheres ; 

or, standing upon the shore, hear wave after 
wave in long succession, hymn God’s eternity ; 

but, is inanimate matter to be compared to ani- 
mate? And where among the higher class of 
beings can we turn for more distinguished proofs 
of wisdom and goodness than to our own frames? 
We may see objects that excite our wonder, but 
where, throughout the world, is there one created 
thing more wonderful? The works of art, the 
combinations of wood and stone, however genius 
may combine them into Coliseums, Pantheons, 
St. Peters, are wood and stone still. Every 
house is built by some man; but he that built 
all things, is God. How do living things sink 
in comparison with the Lord of this lower world! 
He who may everywhere be a temple, can inhabit 
every clime, feed on every variety of food, find 
shelter in every latitude. Think of his form 
erect, and looking toward heaven ; of the human 
hand, fitted for such an untold number of uses ; 
of the bodily eye, conveying within the images 
of outward beauty and grandeur, to light up the 
altar-fires of the heart, and to keep the vestal 
flame of purity and love forever burning ; of the 
countenance, which may indicate a holier wor- 
ship, and reflect the Deity’s loveliest attributes, 
as nothing else on earth can. What sacred edi- 
fize, what consecrated cathedral can affect the 
spirit and hallow the soul, like the expressive 
features of the face, when the whole being is 
consecrated to God? The face of Fenelon, on 
which a beautiful life was written, did more to 
harmonize the feelings and calm the spirit’s strife, 
than the costly dome under which he ministered, 
with all the pomp and circumstance of prelatic 
service. It must ever be thus. od’s image 
should direct the thoughts to the divine original 


The argument of the! like nothing else living. 
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What wonderful care has the heavenly Archi- 
tect taken for his most holy seat! What provi- 
sions for the durability of the whole! What 
singularly nice arrangements for the Sunotions 
of the different parts! And how carefully is it' 
provided, that the offices of the several portions | 
should be performed in harmony! What other 
creation has the design of the Maker more legibly 
engraven? Who can look at this handiwork of 
the Almighty, and believe that here is a creature 
to stand up with his fellows to be shot at; a/| 
chattel to be sold like an ox; a sign-post to 
dangle between earth and heaven ; asafe to store 
away dollars and dimes ; a hogshead for rum and | 
brandy ; adrudge to know nothing and to care for | 
nothing, but food and raiment? 

Who may not discern that here are the fitting | 
arrangements for worship? the outward form 
erect, the face reflecting the emotions that pre-_ 
dominate, the eye, the window of the soul, the 
mouth and tongue to convey the thoughts and 
to utter praise. What temple is there like this? 
Take only the tongue and read the illustration | 
of Paley, or read an account of the eye or hand, 
by any writer on the human frame. Consider, | 
in addition to what may be said of the agility of 
the tongue, and the varied changes requisite to | 
produce every letter and word, how much of mech- | 
anism there is in other parts of the mouth. | 
What numerous instruments are provided in the | 
small space which the mouth occupies, for the | 
purpose of taste, of masticating and swallowing | 
the food, as well as for talking and breathing! | 
Reflect, that while there are glands, and muscles, 
and teeth for the preparation of the food, there | 
is also one cavity for the passage of it, while 
another is provided for respiration and speech, 
and we shall agree with Paley, “that in no ap- 
paratus put together by art, are there such mul- | 
tifarious uses, so aptly combined, as in the na- 
tural organization of the human mouth, or where 
= structure compared with the uses is so sim- 
ple. 

Is it for convenience only that man has the 
gift of speech ? Is it only to gratify his compan- 
ions, that he can make nature audible with sounds 
harmonious beyond all art? Or does not the 
whole organization evince a purpose above the 
simple preservation of life, or the enjoyment of 
others? Look abroad through nature ; note in 
the vegetable and animal that each existence 
ministers to each and all to man ; that every plant 
and reptile fulfils its destiny,—does all for which 
it was formed. Look at man, to whom all are 
subservient—the presiding genius, that makes 
the winds and the lightning his messengers ; and 
the question suggests itself, can he, who plans so 
wisely, who executes so wonderfully, do nothing 
beyond? Is this the whole of his work, for 
whom all else works? Where is his Master and 
Lord? Whom does he serve? ‘Thou art the 
temple of the living God, serving the Creator for 


| mind. 
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the rest of nature, manifesting his glory, show- 
ing forth his praise. 

Will not this be admitted, when to the out- 
ward frame we add the mind? However we 
may regard the mind, whether as originating 
from some inexplicable combination of material 
things, as some have supposed, or as a separate 
existence residing in the human body, and guid- 
ing its motions; whichever of these may be our 
opinion, we cannot contemplate the spirit of man 
without the conviction that the universal Intelli- 
gence has quickened it, that the Almighty has 
given it understanding. 

The choice casket constructed with so much 
care, retains within the precious jewel of the 
The outward frame-work of the body is 
a fitting residence for the inward spirit, which 
partakes of the qualities of its divine former, and 
is appointed to rule and direct the body, and all 
material things, in a manner somewhat resem- 
bling the superintendence of the Eternal Spirit; 
a mind fitted to understand something of the 
Almighty’s works, and capable of offering up 
sincere supplications to his Eternal Majesty. 

It must ever remain a mystery, that any com- 
bination of particles should be capable of life and 
thought ; it must ever be a problem, which man 
cannot solve, how so ethereal and immaterial a 
being as the human soul should be, and be in 
harmony with so much earthly matter. A rea- 
son has been given for this seeming impropriety. 
It is, that man, who has been gifted with a ray 
of the central light, may reflect it on all around ; 
that he who has been fitted up and adorned with 
all that is necessary for a righteous and holy ser- 
vice, may preserve all the sacred vessels for their 
proper offices, and devote all the building of God 
and the cherished fire within, to the purposes of 
thankfulness and obedience. Reason and con- 
science, those heavenly lights raised on high, 
should be ever trimmed and burning; the affec- 
tions, altars from which the smoke of the sacri- 
fice hourly issues; pure desires and glad thoughts; 
the acceptable prayers; the emotions of grati- 
tude; the praises freely rising to Heaven’s 
King. 

Or, to speak in accordance with a philosophy 
at one time prevalent, there are the perceptive 
organs that stand at the vestibule of the temple ; 
the reflective, that invite to contemplation ; the 
moral, that bid to duty; and there stand revera- 
tion and reverence worshipping. 

How can we prefer buildings of wood and stone 
to this building of God? How turn to the out- 
ward, and keep that swept and garnished while 
the inner, the residence of God’s spirit, the true 
Shechinah, is desecrated by idols? Should not 
these bodies and spirits of ours be holy? Should 
they not be reverenced as sacred to the Lord? 
No dust or stubble from the inferior nature 
should be suffered to obscure the light, or dimin- 
ish the lustre. We are sacred to the worship of 
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God ; we are his temple, the noblest he has reared 
on earth for his glory and praise. Woe then to 
the free being, the intelligence of earth, the 
house of God, if pollution come; if the satyrs 
and fawns, the devils and world’s deities take 
possession! Woe to him, who, knowing that 
around the altar and within the chancel are set 
receptacles for the pure incense of faith and de- 
votion, wilfully perverts the work of the Al- 
mighty Maker, and employs these vessels of the 
Lord’s temple in the service of demons. 

It is a serious reflection, that the true God 
dwelleth with the pure in heart; dwelleth with 
his children ; made them for this purpose. How 
else can he be known? How else can the know- 
ledge of him be spread? God’s spirit abides 
with man’s spirit. These temples of his crum- 
ble not to dust ; the worship of the soul dies not 
out on earth. The enduring hills wear away, 
Etna’s fires go out; but good deeds, the spirit’s 
devotion, never die. ‘Travellers in the Kast 
search in vain for the synagogues where Paul 
preached ; but the sanctuary of his spirit is known 
throughout the world ; and worship ascends, and 
will ascend from it, when the costly marble that 
bears his name shall be no more. 

The devout pilgrim journeys to Bethlehem and 
Jerusalem; he sees with what care credulous 
minds consecrate certain spots, as the veritable 
places where the high priest of the new covenant 
worshipped the Father by untiring sacrifices ; 
he believes that he stands on holy ground. What 
if it beso? Isthis aught in comparison with the 
living temples Christ has consecrated? Larth, 
wood, a particular locality or relic we reverence; 
but the spirit, and the spirit’s house, are ordina- 
rysubjectsof thought. Christ—where is Christ, 
unless he be found in us? Where search for 
him, but in the hearts of his children. Heaven 
—where is heaven, unless, as Milton describes it 
and the Scriptures teach 

‘‘ The mind is its own place, and of itself 
Can make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven.” 

As the outward form is made erect, and look- 
ing toward heaven, so should the inner man be 
made upright, and no power of the soul pros- 
trated to the creeping things of earth. As the 
bodily eye is given to carry within the images of 
outward beauty and grandeur, so should the 
mental eye delight in what is lovely and pure. 
As God has ordained that the human countenance 
should be the index of intelligence and goodness, 
the expressive features conveying seemingly the 
thoughts and emotions of the heart ; so we should 
labor with unceasing care that truth, and candor, 
and heavenly mindedness be impressed upon it, 
and the inward emotions correspond with the ex- 
ternal expressions, as face answereth to face. 
Thus may the true spirit of the Father be pre- 
sented in the children, and man shadow forth, 
in the most intelligible manner that his outward 
form can do, the glory of his Maker. 






Every one 


believes this possible. Every one must confess 
that there arc indelible traces of emotions, good 
or bad, left upon the brow, which time’s effacing 
finger cannot wear away. There are often writ- 
ten in legible characters the severe woundings of 
conscience, the stern admonitions of self-reproof, 
and the deep woundings of the spirit. There, 
too, may be traced not unfrequently, the ruling 
passion that has led captive the other powers, 
and compelled them to submission. Although 
these manifestations of the countenance are not 
universally to be received as indices of the soul, 
as they are not always certain criteria; yet it is 
generally true, that where a composed and tran- 
quil spirit reigns, it diffuses its heavenly radiance 
on the lineaments without. Who does not dis- 
tinguish between the expression of mild wisdom 
and light-hearted mirth? Who cannot discern 
the difference between stupid indolence and the 
active exercise of the mental powers? But it 
will not do to lay too much stress on outward 
signs. There is the soul, which may not always 
exhibit its doings on the surface. How watch- 
ful should we be, that it is ever a fit residence for 
God’s spirit. Here he, who breathed into man 
the breath of life, will deign to dwell, if we are 
true to ourselves. He has fixed within a moral 
jadgment to guide the worship of the temple ; 
affections that may continually burn with hallow- 
ed fire ; hearts te pour forth incense daily, and 
strong desires that may at all times bear up de- 
vout prayers to the ever present One. These are 
sacred to Jehovah. Jesus, the great’ high 
priest, has taught us how to conduct the service, 
in what manner to praise and adore. Jesus has 
given us a model of a temple, devoted, con- 
secrated to the Father of spirits. Howtruly did 
the whole frame-work and inward adorning evince 
the object for which this temple was reared! 
With this pattern, shall we desecrate the sanctu- 
ary our Maker has given each man who can learn 
of Christ? 

Reflect how much has been done in order that 
it may be prepared for duty and praise; remem- 
ber how easily it may bethe habitation of anevil 
spirit, fit only for devils. 

A far more grateful design was intended by 
the Creator; to make every one a priest to hea- 
ven’shigh King; torender all partsof that spiritual 
temple ever vocal with love and thanksgiving. 
We may regard ourselves individually as shrines 
consecrated to Jehovah; and we should look on 
the whole bodyof the good as one grand building 
of faith, and hope, and charity, filled at all times 
with holy offerings, and ever presenting the 
noblest worship to the Almighty. 

How glorious a conception is this! How wor- 
thy the Apostle; how appropriate to those born 
in God’s image; how meet for the disciples of 
his Son! Christians, ye are the temple of the 
living God; his best, his holiest temple; not 
made of wood or stone; not confined to one spot 
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of earth; but boundless as the spirit of man, as 
Let pure homage fill 
Let every action be service, every emo- 
Let there be inscribed on all parts, 


imperishable as the soul. 
it ever. 
tion praise. 
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on the body and on the spirit, within and with- 


out, “ Holiness to the Lord.” 


W. A. W. 


THE INNER TABLET. 
By Epwarp C. Jonzs. 


When with his gorgeous breast-plate on, 
By heaven’s appoint ment stood the priest, 
Upon each pure and polished stone, 

From topaz fair to amethyst,— 

Shone the clear light, subdued, yet high, 
The index of his Sovereign’s will; 

To teach him God himself was nigh, 

To guide and form his judgment still. 


Mysterious monitor of right, 

Enshrining law when law he sought, 

And bringing to his inner light, 

The counsel which his spirit sought; 
From such communion close with heaven, 
Awe-struck, to earth he turned away, 
And felt how strange that thus was given, 
A bond of hope to sinful clay. 


Saviour! my heart a breast-plate wears, 
A tablet for the written Word, 

And all the pure directions bears, . 
Which emerald and sardonyx stored; 
And when before thy throne I stand, 
The inner light its radiance gives, 

And yields the clear and sure command, 
Which quietly my faith receives. 


There needs no gorgeous plate for me,- 


With dazzling stones in settings fair, 
Thy firm demand, thy sure deciee, 
Upon my heart is graven there; 
Those lines of duty strongly traced, 
My Urim and my Thummim prove, 
And if by sin still uneffaced, 

That inner light shall lead to love. 


FREUET EUCH DES LEBENS. 


Imitated from the German. 


Rejoice in life, ye living, 
E’en let the lamp be bright, 
Ere yet its flame may flicker 
And vanish from your sight. 
Rejoice in life, ye living, 
hile yet its roses bloom, 
Ere time, the sad despoiler, 
Shall call you to the tomb. 
Give not to sordid troubles 
Your few and precious hours; 
Leave not for empty bubbles 
The vale of violet flowers. 


Content yourselves, ye living, 
Sharers of humble fame, 
And be not prompt to envy 
The magic of a name. 
Console yourselves, ye living, 
The boon your toil bestows, 
Amid his cares and pride, 
Ambition never knows, 
Console yourselves, ye living, 
Life has its grief and joy, 
Lend not to trifle’s power 
Your calmness to destroy. 


Rejoice in life, ye living, 


Your breasts may heave with woe, 


But friendship’s joys are dearest, 


When tears most freely flow. 
The landscape after storms, 
Is loveli-r than before ; 
E’en sorrow heightens joy, 
When transient ills are o’er. 


Rejoice in life, ye living, 


Bound to the better land— 


And meet your fellow pilgrims, 


With open heart and hand. 
Tuomas Fisuer. 


Selected for the Intelligencer. 


DEAL GENTLY WITH THE ERRING. 


On 


I would not be the one to east 
Reproach upon a heart, 

Who, in the strife of human life, 
From virtue shorld depart ; 

But kindly unto it I’d speak, 
And chase away its sadness, 

And change its sorrow, grief and pain 
To joy, and peace, and gladness. 


For harshness never can reform, 
It jars upon the mind, 

And often times destroys the good 
Which méy be left behind ; 

But a kind word healeth every wound, 
And one in season given, 

May bring the wanderer back to truth 
And lead his steps to heaven. 


Then when thy brother man shall fall 
Into the ways of sin, 

Deal gently with the erring one, 
Speak kindly unto him. 

And when thy race on earth is run, 
Then thou shalt have thy due, 

And then will He who rules above 
Deal gently with thee too. 


From “The Friend.” 
SPIDER ANECDOTE. 
reading the interesting remarks on the 


habits of the spider, which appeared in “The 
Friend,” a few weeks past, 1 was strongly re- 
minded of a circumstance that once came under 
my observation. Going into aroom some months 
| ago, that was not much used, my attention was 


attrac 


ted to a web suspended from the ceiling, 


the proprietor of which (a small slightly made 
spider,) was sitting in one corner of it, apparent- 
ly in a torpid state ; and about six inches from 
her, a dark brown ball, about the size of a large 
| pea, was ingeniously secured in the web, and it 
| was this, perhaps, more than any tenderness for 


ithe p 


oor little insect, which staid my hand in 


| the use of the brush, that enemy to all spider 
felicity, for I felt a curiosity to watch its pro- 


gress. 


After paying it several visits, I found 


on the third morning that the ball had increased 


as It 
specti 


hought to double its size, but a closer in- 
on proved my mistake, for instead of being 


enlarged, it had burst, and displayed as its con- 
tents a quantity of tiny spiders, not larger than 
the head of a pin, and I should suppose fifty or 
sixty in number. Wishing to ascertain whether 


the ol 


d spider was really dead or not, I touched 
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with a stick the furthermost end of the web so|cian. The farmers are under the necessity of 
as to loosen it from its hold and shake the whole | caring for their cattle, their fences and their 
fabric ; and now it was, for the first time, that | crops, without regard to the state of the weath- 
the little housewife seemed to be all alive to her | er, and they are therefore particularly liable to 
cares; she started up, turned round several | suffer from colds, coughs, fever, rheumatism, 
times very quickly, and then ran up to her large | ague, Xc. ; and they are likewise liable to exhaust 
family and mvuved about rapidly among them as | their system by over-exertion, either from too se- 
if giving her orders; be this as it may, there | vere labor continued for a few hours, or from that 
seemed to be some kind of understanding be- | which is too long continued, as in the hot days, 
tween them, for away they all scampered to the | and exhausting labor, of the haying and the har- 
broken part of their domicile, and commenced | vest season, when many persons become com- 
throwing out their slender threads to repair the | pletely exhausted. 
mischief. After giving this lesson of industry; In matters of food, every intelligent farmer 
and economy to her offspring, and appearing | knows that on it the animal depends for all his 
quite satisfied that all would be attended to, the | vital powers : and he is therefore careful to sup- 
old lady settled down again very snugly into | ply the horse, or the ox that works, food suitable 
her corner, where I left her, with the reflection, | in quantity and quality, and properly prepared, 
that if I had been as careful a housekeeper as | to meet the wants of the system: but in regard 
my little friend I should have lost this interest-| to himself, and the “rest of mankind” in his 
ing opportunity of watching her sagacious man- | household, he often betrays a degree of thought- 
agement. A. M.C. | lessness that is truly wonderful. The farmer’s 
Burlington. food has not variety enough, is generally com- 
posed of too great a proportion of salted meat, 
INFLUENCE OF AGRICULTURAL PURSUITS oN | €specially of salt pork, and even that is often im- 
HEALTH. properly cooked. Many suppose that little art is 
BY PROF CLEAVELAND. required to cook a piece of salt beef or salt pork, 
While much has been written and published | °F to boil vegetables, and as the severe labor and 
in Agricultural periodicals, in regard to the best | pure atmosphere of the farmer produces a vigor- 
means of preserving the strength of the soil, the | OUS appetite, he is inclined to content himself 
preservation of the health of domestic animals, | with but little variety in his food, and he is not 
and of the various fruit trees and plants that the | Ver particular as to the manner it has been 
farmer cultivates; and while very beneficial re- cooked. : : 
sults have followed these efforts, there has not, | _. It has been said that “bread is the staff of 
apparently, been as much attention paid to the | life ;” but if that which often goes by the name 
health of man,—of the farmer himself, and his | °f bread, is the staff referred to, it may be doubt- 
family, and those in his employ,—by conductors | ed if such a staff does not aid in the road to death 
of and writers for Agricultural periodicals, as | rather than to continued life. There are many 
the subject demands. persons who have never enjoyed the luxury of 
It is not to be supposed that this want of at- good bread ; and until they do know what that 
tention to the subject of the health of human |/s, they will continue to partake of too large a 
animality is owing in any degree to want of in- | Proportion of animal food. Asa general thing, 
terest, or want of thought, on the part of the | 3° little attention is usually paid to supplying the 
conductors of, or contributors to the periodicals table of the farmer with a proper amount and 
devoted to the interests of those engaged in these variety of vegetables, as there is to good bread. 
pursuits ; but it is doubtless mainly owing tothe} In regard to the location of their dwelling and 
fact, that physicians seldom write on these sub- | out-buildings, too many farmers display as little 
jects except for journals specially devoted to the | care and taste asin the culinary department. If 
interests of their profession. i be more convenient, the farm yard is imme- 
If a farmer cannot reasonably expect either | diately adjoining the parlor, or the cook room; 
profit or pleasure from unhealthy domestic ani- | and sometimes the swine are permitted to refresh 
mals, much less can he anticipate that disease, | themselves in a pond of mud from the drainage 
either in his own person, or in the members of | of the sink, so that the whole house becomes 
his household, can be conducive to his or their | perfumed therefrom ; ; or all the wash and slops 
happiness, or to the advancement of their inter- | fromthe kitchen are allowed to accumulate and 
ests; and it may be well, from time to time, to | ferment near the windows of the bed- -rooms, 
ask attention to these matters. All those who | where, surrounded by a rank growth of poison- 
are engaged in agricultural pursuits, are subject | ous weeds, they continue undisturbed to distill 
to certain influences unfavorable to health, and | disease and death. This, and the odor and ma- 
those who are active laborers, are particularly | laria arising from the accumulations of matter 
exposed to the vicissitudes of the weather—more | about the premises, are allowed to assail the nos- 
s0, probably, than any other class of people who | trils of all, and to poison their systems, without 
reside in the country, except perhaps the physi- restraint and without thought. 
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Yet, with all these sources of disease, and others 
not enumerated, which press with great force on 
the vital powers of the farmer, and which we 
might suppose would make him more liable to 
disease and death, than almost any other person 
having a diffierent employment, we find that in 
reality such is not the case, and it is a well-es- 
tablished fact, that as a class, farmers are among 
the most healthy and longest lived people in the 
community. 

We find by the “ Report of Births, Marriages, 
and Deaths’ in Massachusetts, that during the 
twenty months preceding the Ist of January, 
1850, there were reported in that State the death 
of 4,974 farmers, and they died at the average 
age of 63.83 years. Of men classed as /aborers, 
2,283 were reported to have died during the 
same period of time. 
men who were engaged on farms as house ser- 
vants, and in any chance employment where they 
could earn a day’s wages; and doubtless they 
had less healthy habitations and food than the 
farmers. They died at the average age of 45.39 
years, or nearly 183 less than the average for 
farmers. 


In the report of 1850, there were recorded the | 


deaths of 886 agriculturists, who had attained 
the average age of 65.13 years, or about 1; more 
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These were, in good part, | 
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be proper to consider that individuals do not 
usually enter upon the active duties of any oc- 
cupation, so as to be entitled to be classed with 
those who follow that occupation for a livelihood, 
before they arrive at 18 years of age; and we 
find that the farmers live as farmers after this pe- 
riod 47 years, while shoemakers and tailors do 
not, on an average, survive but about 25 years 
after commencing their occupation. 

It is true these estimates are based on the re- 
ports of a New England State; but there can be 
no doubt similar results would obtain in re- 
gard to the West, had we any reports as a basis 
for our calculations. 

As I have pointed out many sources of disease, 
to which the farmer is exposed, some of which, 
however, he can readily remove, it might be 
doubted if these tables of mortality, which show 
that they are remarkably long lived, could be 
correct. 

One of the most prominent causes of this ex- 
emption from disease, is the fact that farm labor 
is performed where the lungs are well supplied 
with pure air, and the whole body is allowed to 
enjoy the direct rays of the sun. With a pure 


| air for the lungs during labor, when the inspira- 
tions are deepest and most frequent, and with 


the blessed sun-shine to warm and vitalize the 


; re | 
than those reported the previous year. In this | whole frame-work and all the fluids of the body, 
report are also recorded the deaths of 707 labor- | a man becomes prepared to resist the ordinary 
ers, at an average of 44.14 years, or over a year | injurious impressions that would otherwise pro- 


less than that attained by the same class as re- 
corded in the previous report. As each of these 
classes was equally exposed to the same general 
causes of disease, these reports prove that the 
comparative relative condition of these two class- 
es of people had undergone quite a change in 
that short space of time. 

As a contrast between the salubrity of differ- 
ent occupations, or to show the influence occupa- 
tion has upon the health and life of those en- 
gaged therein, it may be well to present other re- 
sults gathered from the above reports. 





duce sickness or death. 
The farmer’s labor is of that character which 
gives play to all his muscles, and not a few only, 


| as is the case with other occupations, and there- 


fore he is less liable to have impurities collect in 


| his system as a source and centre for disease. 


His mind is free from anxiety, turmoil and 
trouble attendant on trade, or in a profession. 
He is nof obliged, like many mechanics, to dis- 
pose of the products of his labor, as soon as pro- 
duced, to procure bread for his family ; his food 


During | is mainly obtained from the land, and is not sub- 


the year 1850 there were reported the deaths of | ject to the changes in the money market. Neither 


263 shoemakers, whose lives averaged 44.37 
years, and 26 tailors, who averaged only 41.33 
years showing that they who follow these occu- 
pations, although laboring under shelter, unex- 
posed to the inclemencies of the weather, and as 
a general thing, with less hours of labor for a 
day, are nevertheless obnoxious to other causes, 
which tend to reduce their lives to more than 20 
years Jess than that attained on an average by 
farmers. 

The reports that have been made since that 
year have fully sustained the conclusions drawn 
from them ; and the comparison might be extend- 
ed to all classes of occupations, and without any 
exception, they will be found to produce results 
favorable to those engaged in agricultural pur- 
suits. 

To present the matter in different form, it may 


is he subject to the pangs of conscience, which 
must at times harass those whose “ business it is 
to cheat each other for a living ;” consequently 
his appetite and digestion are good, and his sleep 
undisturbed and refreshing. 

But there are other causes of no small poten- 
cy in producing the farmer’s great exemption 
from disease. Almost all who follow farming 
for a livelihood are the offspring of parents of 
the same class of people, and their parents have 
been too busily occupied during their childhood 
to spend time in dosing them with Tincture of 
Rhubarb, Paregoric, Godfrey's Cordial, Hot 
Drops, Soothing Syrup, &c. &e., after they have 
crammed their stomachs with cakes and confec- 
tionary, or half-decayed fruit, which forms so 
large a part of the aliment and ailment of the 
children of the cities. 
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Being exempt from these influences, their sys- 
tems have become well developed; and they are 
therefore able to endure fatigue and exposure, 
which would destroy persons of a less hardy con- 
stitution ; and if they would but remove the other 
sources of diséase, they would become the most 
healthy, and happy, and independent people on 
the earth.— Ohio Valley Farmer. 

Public worship is very commendable, if well 
performed. We owe it to God and good ex- 
ample. But we must know that God is not 
tied to time or place, who is everywhere at the 
same time; and this we shall know as far as we 
are capable, if, wherever we are, our desires are 
to be with him.— Wm. Penn. 





PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 

Frovur ayp Meau.—The Atlantic’s advices are 
unfavorable for Breadstuffs. Fresh ground from new 
wheat is held at $7 00. Old stock and recently ground 
is firm at $6 87 a 700. Sales for home consumption 
at $7 00 a $7 25. Extra and fancy brands are selling 
at $7 50 to $8 50. There is little or no export de- 
mand. Rye Flour is worth $3 50, and Corn Meal is 
held at the same price for strictly fresh ground Penna. 

Grain.— Wheat is dull, and prices unchanged. Sales 
of prme new Southern and Pennsylvania red at $1 51 
a 1 52, and $1 60 a 1 65 for white. Rye is wanted; 
sales of Pennsylvania at 75c, afloat. Corn is in fair 
demand, with sales of prime yeHow at 70c. Oats are | 
steady; sales of prime old Pennsylvania at 39 a 40c, | 
and 3c for new Delaware. 





| peep TEACHER WANTED to take charge of 


a small school within the limits of Southern Quarter- 
ly Meeting, and under its direction; at a moderate 
salary—nsual branches of an English Education only | 
required. Apply to 

. H.JENKINS, Camden, Del. 
or WM. W. MOORE, Phila. 
Camden, Del., 9th mo, 1856. 


LDRIDGE’S HILL EOARDING SCHOOL FOR | 
YOUNG MEN AND BOYS. The Winter Ses- 

sion of this Institution will commence on the 10th of | 
the Eleventh Month next, and continue twenty weeks. 

All the branches of a liberal English Education are 
thoroughly taught; also the Elements of the Latin and 
French Languages. 

Lectures delivered on Scientific subjects. 

Terms $70.00 per session. 

For further particulars address the Principal for a 
circalar. 








ALLEN FLITCRAFT, 
Eldridge’s Hill, Salem County, N. J. 
9 mo. 13. 1856—8t. 


ONDONGROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG MEN AND BOYS. It is intended to 
commence the Winter Session of this institution on 
the first 2d day in the 11th Month, 1856. 
will be delivered on various subjects, by the teacher; 
Also on Anatomy aad Physiology, by a Medical Prac- 
titioner—the former illustrated by appropriate appa- 
ratus, the latter by plates adapted to the purpose.— 
TERMS—$65 for 20 weeks. Noextra charges ex- 
cept for the Latin and French languages, which will 
be $5 each. For Circulars, including references and 

further particulars, address 
BENJ. SWAYNE, Principal, 

Lonponcrove P. O., Chester County, Pa 
9 mo. 6—St. 


Lectures 


ELLIGENCER. 


WYNEDD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
MEN AND BOYS. The Winter Session of this 
Institution will commence on Second-day the tenth of 
Eleventh Month next, and continue twenty weeks. 
Terms for Tuition, Board and Washing, $70 00 per 
session, and no extra charges. 
For further information address either of the under 


signed 
DANIEL FOULKE, Principal, 
HUGH FOULKE, jr., Teacher. 
Spring House P. O., Montgomery Co., Pa. 


REEN LAWN SEMINARY. This School is 
handsomely situated near Unionville, Chester Co., 
Pa.,nine miles south-west from West Chester, and 
sixteen north-west from Wilmington, and is easy of 
access by means of public stages, daily from Wilming- 
ton, and tri-weekly from West Chester. The fall and 
winter term will commence on the first of Ninth month 
next, and continue twenty-eight weeks. All the essen- 
tial branches of a thorough English Education are 
taught, also Drawing, Ornamental Needle-work, and 
the French Language. Extra, five dollars for the 
French, and three for Needle-work, per term. 
Tuition, Board, and Washing, fifty five dollars per 
term of twenty weeks, one half payable in advance. 
For circulars, address the principal. 
Green Lawn, Unionville, Chester Co., Pa. 
EDITH B. CHALFANT, Principal. 
LYDIA C. WOODWARD, { 7, _., 
J. ALEXANDER BOND. t ee 


(7 GiRLs. VALLEY BOARDING SCHOOL, FOR 


GIRLS. The Second Session of this School will 
commence-on the Ist of 10th mo. next, and continue 
in session for forty weeks; pupils will be received 


| for half the School year, (twenty weeks.) 


The course of instruciion in this Institution, em- 
braces an elementary, practical, liberal, and thorough 
English Education. Lectures will be given during 
the session, on all the different parts of Natural Science, 
which will be clearly and fully illustrated by experi- 


| ments, with appropriate apparatus. 


Mathematics, Drawing, and the Languages will be 
taught by experienced teachers. 

This [nstitution is situated at Wheatland, Monroe 
Co., N. Y., in a very healthy and pleasant location, 
ten miles from Rochester, on the Genesee Valley R. 
R. It is easy of access, being within five minutes walk 
of Scottsville Station, on the above Road, and two 
miles from West Rush, on the C. & N.F. Road, from 
either of which pupils will be conveyed free of charge. 

This is to be a Friends’ School, but not to the ex- 
clusion of others who are willing to conform to the 
rules, which arc designed to promote the best welfare 
of the pupils, and induce propriety of conduct, with 
the observance of our testimony of plainness of speech 
and simplicity of attire. 

For board, lodging, washing, tuition, pens, ink, and 
fuel, $120.00, per School year, $60.00 per half term, 
one half payable in advance, the other half at the end 
of twenty weeks. 

Library and class books furnished by the School, 
for the use of which $2 per session will be charged. 
No extra charges, except for the Languages. Sta- 
tionary furnishe! at the usual prices. : 

Each pupil will be required to provide herself with 
a pair of over shoes, wash basin, towels, tooth-brush, 
and cup, and have each article of clothing distinctly 
marked, 

Letters directe:! to the principal, Scottsville, Mon- 
roe Co., N. Y. will receive prompt attention. 

For circulars and further information, address the 
principal. STEPHEN COX, Principal. 

Scottsville, Monroe Co., N. Y. 


Merrihew & Thompson, Prs.,Lodge St. North side of Penna. Bank 





